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A T breakfast time the other 
week in an island cottage 
in the remote Scottish Hebrides, 
I saw two enormous pointed 
black shadows suddenly darken 
the window. 

I rushed outside to see what 
at first looked like twin aircraft 
with the engines switched off, 
gliding in to land on our roof. 

“ They ” saw me just as 
quickly; and, with a tremendous, 
wing-beating thrash, wheeled 
like fighter jets, and climbed 
steeply, wingtips almost touch¬ 
ing, into the sun—as magnificent 
a pair of golden eagles as I 
have seen anywhere in Scotland. 

Too many “ birdlovers ” 

This should be good news 
for birdlovers, and those who 
feared that the golden eagle had 
become almost extinct. 

But I am not telling anyone 
where I saw the eagles. There 
are too many so-called bird¬ 
lovers who sit patiently bird- 
watching for days, so that they 
can sneak up and steal the eggs. 

Prices for eggs vary. Collec¬ 
tors, particularly those on the 
Continent, will pay as much as 
£5 for a golden eagle’s egg. 

Egg-sneakers 

In case anyone thinks a 
holiday in the Highlands might 
pay for itself, let me warn him 
that egg robbers are taped. The 
Scottish Society for the Protec¬ 
tion of Wild Birds has secret 
lists of known egg-sneakers 
which they keep up to date, and 
circulate to chief constables. 

I have seen these black lists. 
Some names and addresses in 
the “ rogues’ gallery ” are 
accompanied by photographs 
and descriptionswears 
thick-lensed spectacles, carries 
Navy-type binoculars . . . 

checked tweed knickerbockers, 
always slings a rucksack . . . 

Continued on page 2 


Fleet way Publications Ltd., 1952 
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NOW 


CAVALIERS’ TREASURE 


Fourteen-year-old Nigel Streeter 
of Basing, Hampshire, has found 
small pieces of gold and a tiny 
ruby in the ruins of Basing House. 
This was the famous Royalist 
stronghold which held out for 
nearly two years against the 
Roundheads in the Civil War 
between Charles I and Parliament. 

Nigel was helping diggers using 
new detecting equipment to search 
for a treasure believed to be worth 
£3,000.000 and thought to have 
been buried by the Cavaliers 
before Basing House was captured. 

LOOK-OUT FOR 
SPOTTERS 

Sunderland ship-spotters are to 
have a grandstand view of vessels 
entering and leaving the harbour, 
and of the many interesting jobs 
carried out at the docks. 

An old allotment site above the 
harbour is to be converted for 
their use. Trees and shrubs will 
be planted, and seats set looking 
out to sea. 


From 1643 to 1645 the Round- 
heads made repeated attacks on 
the great house, which was stoutly 
defended by the Marquess of 
Winchester. Even the Marchioness 
and her women took part, making 
bullets from lead stripped from 
the roofs, and hurling stones and 
tiles down on the attackers. 

It was not until Cromwell him¬ 
self arrived that Basing House was 
taken. Even then the Cavaliers 
fought to the last. But the brave 
old Marquess was spared and 
allowed to go into exile. 


Anyone in the London area who 
loves good music should make a 
note of this year’s Ernest Read 
Orchestral Concerts for Children. 

There are six Saturday morning 
concerts at the Royal Festival 
Hall, at II a.m. on 12th October, 
9th November, 25th January, 15th 
February, 14th March, and 9th 
May: and three Saturday after¬ 
noon concerts at the Centra! Hall, 



FASHIONABLE ! 

Leopard coats are fashionable 
but nobody wears them so 
well as Genevieve and 
Jemima, the new cubs at the 
Bristol Zoo. 


Westminster, at 2.15 p.m. on 9tb 
November, 15th February, and 
14th March. 

The now famous Christmas 
Concert for Children, with a 
schools’ choir of 750 voices and 
grand organ, will be at the Royal 
Albert Hall on 7th December at 
II.IS a.m. and 2.15 p.m. Ernest 
Read will be conducting the 
London Senior Orchestra. 


HERE COMES MUSIC 


The Children's Newspaper, 12th October, !963 

It seems tome... 


\A/E’RE famous ! I have 
** just received a letter 
addressed to ‘‘The 
Children’s Paper, London,” 
and it got here without any 
trouble at all. 

This isn’t by any means 
the first time this sort of 
thing has happened either, 
and the reason is not only 
that CN is known all over 
the world, but also that it 
is unique. (If you don't 
know why it’s unique, 
you’ll find the answer at 
the foot of this column.) 

MOW a word about this 
^ week’s Talking Point. 
As usual I have had a shoal 
of letters on the chosen sub¬ 
ject—which was, if you re¬ 
member, whether you found 
your school summer holi¬ 
days boring or not. 

Some of the letters were 
very good, and some were 
very funny, without always 
meaning to be I One 

• C N is the one and only National news- 
paper for young people.. 


bright young lady, for ex¬ 
ample, suggested “ scrap¬ 
ing ” the holiday, and I 
was puzzled by this until 
I realised that she was in 
fact suggesting ” scrapp¬ 
ing ” it. Then one boy 
said he would like to go to 
school once a week to 
improve his spelling, and 
supported his statement by 
ending his letter “ Yours 
sincerly.” (Incidentally, 
perhaps these two ought 
to go to spelling lessons 
together—twice a week !) 

The writer I felt sorriest 
for was the one .who said 
his holidays were worse 
than school because both 
his parents are teachers ! 

A selection of the best 
letters received appears on 
the opposite page, and the 
writers will in due course 
be receiving ten"'shillings 
each foriheir efforts. 

Ikt Editor 


VENGEANCE ON THIEVES! 

Continued from page 1 


small fat man, disguised with 
clerical collar, carries a satchel of 
books ...” 

You won’t find all farmers 
agreeing with the bird-protectors. 
In some districts, eagles are looked 
on as a greater menace to lambs 
than their old enemy, the fox. 

On the other hand, I have heard 
farmers arguing that most eagles 
can’t carry the weight of a lamb, 
or that the Iamb was dead before 
the eagle began his carrion meal. 

King of Birds 

The largest golden eagle ever, 
caught in this country was owned 
by an uncle of mine. It was 
found some years ago in the 
island of Luing, near Oban 
(Argyll) with a heavy rabbit trap 
hanging from a broken leg. Its 
wing-span was just over seven feet, 
its chest was deep and wide, its 
eye wild and unflinching as a 
Highland clan chief’s. It really 
looked a king of birds. 


Crazed with pain, it was more 
than usually ferocious. One 
stroke of its talons—like bundles 
of built-in razors—would have 
ripped a man to bleeding shreds. 
There was only one thing to do— 
put it out of its misery, and this 
my uncle did. 

For years, the eagle—stuffed 
and mounted on a massive plastic 
rock—graced the drawing-room. 
Then, one summer, the garden 
was plagued by hordes of birds. 
So I sat the king of birds on a 
box, right in the middle of the 
garden. 

The result was immediate and 
magical. It cleared not only the 
garden but the surrounding 
district of all bird life. 

And, year after year, after that, 
our eagle was brought out from 
the garden shed for the king of 
the air to enjoy brief glory—as a 
scarecrow. 

Colin Neil Mackay 


Crossword puzzle 


ACROSS : I First 
man. 3 Famous Em¬ 
peror bom in Corsica. 
9 Fair dealing. 10 
Sheep’s cry. 11 Re¬ 
quired. 12 Sell. 14 
Not tough. 16 
Strainer. 18 Painter. 
19 Aid. 22 Poisonous 
snake. 24 Deriding. 
25 Cherish. 26 Stare. 
DOWN : 1 Addition. 
2 Part of church. 4 
Summit. 5 Sphere. 
6 Graceful. 7 South 
African province. 8 
Similarity. 13 High 
place. 15 Worth re¬ 
membering. 17 Dis¬ 
placed person. 18 
Famous Berkshire 
village. 20 Sugar-coat¬ 
ing. 21 Mohammedan 
title. 23 Donkey. 
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“ I wish we could read—it might be something 
important.” 





“ Like the new front door, dear I ’ 
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“ You mean you haven’t got a three- at 
stage supersonic with secondary jl 
boosters ? " 
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“ He hasn’t been too well the last 
thirty years or so.” 



“ And it’s got a C sharp minor 
screech in the transmission.” 
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THOSE LOVELY , BORING HOLIDAYS! 



Dear Sir,—In reply to your 
suggestions about going back to 
school (issue dated 21st Sept.), 1 
have this to say: 1 cannot imagine 
how anyone could wish to return 
to school early, or even once a 
week. Surely anyone in their 
right mind would not go to school 
at all it they could help it. 

How can holidays be described 
as “boring”? In this modern age 
there are a thousand-and-one 
things to do, places to visit, and 
people to meet. 

Neither can I understand any 
teachers leaving their well-deserved 
holidays to go to work once a 
week. 

Finally, I think that any know¬ 
ledge gained on these visits would 
be forgotten by the next, and 
much of the time would be spent 
revising the last lesson. 

Dennis Passingham, Banstead, 
Surrey. 

Dear Sir,—Anyone who says 
that “school is much more fun ” 
is in dire need of psychiatric 
treatment- School is, of course, 
necessary, and the first few years 
of one's school life are fairly 
enjoyable. However, from the age 
of thirteen on, school is a routine, 
and a very unpleasant one at that. 
The shadow of GCE “O ” level is 
always hanging over tile hard¬ 
working pupil who, although no 


teacher will believe it, does want 
as many passes as possible. 

Of course, some teachers make 
school life a little more bearable, 
but others, by giving two hours’ 
homework a night, weekly tests, 
reams of extra work and so on, 
make a day at school a misery. 

If any person wants to volunteer 
to go to school more often than 
is absolutely necessary, that is his 
own funeral—but I know that all 
that keeps me going through the 
school year is the thought of six 
weeks right away from homework 
and tests. 

Robin Lusfig (15), Reading. 

Our two terrible Sisters were ahead of you 
—their comment appeared in CN eight 
weeks ago ! 



Dear Sir,—I consider it a very 
good idea to hold voluntary 
classes during school holidays. 
The summer holiday is so long 
that after about three weeks one 
becomes bored and if one’s home 
is in the country, as mine is, there 
are no cinemas to go to nor are 
there any other amusements: 

None of these classes during the 
holidays should be compulsory, 
then only people who were sincere 
and really wanted to learn would 
attend. 

Jeffrey Day, Dunstable, Beds. 

Dear Sir,—I think it is a good 
idea to go to school during the 
holidays just once a week. The 
thought of a long holiday when 
one is at school is lovely, but 
when It comes to just looking for 
people to play with or simply 
sitting indoors watching the rain, 
it gets a little boring. 

When eventually I do get back 
to school, I find that I have for¬ 
gotten nearly everything I have 
learnt the previous year, particu¬ 
larly foreign languages. For this 
reason the first few weeks have to 
be spent on revision which, in my 
opinion, is a waste of time. 

This could so easily be avoided 
by having just one day a week of 
lessons during the holidays. 

Stephen Lustig (12), Reading. 



NEWS 


A committee of experts under the Earl of Halsbury has just 
reported on a decimal coinage system for Britain. 

This is the fifth major Government inquiry (since 1838) into 
whether our £ should be split up into pennies or cents. 


The committee is not agreed on 

Cents 

Value 

how best to replace our ancient 

t 

1.2d. 

£ s. d. system by “dots.” 

1 

2.4d. 

FOUR of the six members 

2 

4,8d. 

think the £ should be preserved 

5 

Is. Od. 

because of its prestige value in 

10 

2s. Od. 

the world. (Half the world’s trade 

20 

4s. Od. 

is done in “sterling”—that is. 

100 

£1 

pounds.) 

That would 

mean creating a 

They would divide the £ into 

new 4s. piece 

a bit bigger than 

100 units each worth 2.4d. 

our half-crown 

And our florin 

The other TWO members 

or 2s. piece, which goes ten times 

recommend the Government to 

into' a £, would be in very 


base a new system on the 10s. 
note divided into 100 units. 

If the majority of the com¬ 
mittee get their way, Britain will 
switch over eventually to a new 
cents system built up like this: 


common use. (It was created in 
1849 as encouragement for a 
possible change to “ dots ”.) 

But the half-crown itself would 
be scrapped. So would our penny, 
our halfpenny, 3d. and 6d. pieces. 


Correspondent 


These don’t fit into a decimal 
plan. 

The Royal Mint would have to. 
lay out about £22,000,000 on the 
changeover, adapting machines to 
mint 6,000 million lightweight 
coins in bronze and cupro-nickel. 

Our 10s. note would be con¬ 
verted into a 50-cents note. But 
the £1 note would stay roughly 
the same. 

These changes could not be 
brought about until 1967 at the 
earliest. The Government is to 
think about them. But nothing is 
likely to be done until- a new 
Parliament is elected. 

Is the whole thing as “ dotty ” 
as it sounds? 

It has big advantages. 

For one thing, the change would 
save every child several months at 
school and thousands of teachers 
would be freed for more valuable 
duties. Why? Because, according 
to school experts, decimals are 
easier to teach and learn than our 
complicated £ s. d. 

Could a “dots” plan work? 

Well, it has worked in France 
since the Revolution. South 
Africa has taken it up. So have 
many Commonwealth countries. 

After all, the point is not the 
type of money in which we are 
paid. It is how much value we 
get for it. 



One way of going to school 

during the holidays—some of 

the lucky youngsters who 

went on the school ship 
Devom'a to Russia this year. 

Dear Sir,—Why be bored during 
the holidays? There are hundreds 
of exciting, different things to do 
nowadays, and a long holiday 
gives you ample opportunity to do 
them. 

My school has a summer 
holiday of nearly eight weeks, 
part of which I usually spend 
working, meeting interesting 
people and earning useful pocket- 
money for such things as exploring 
Derbyshire, dancing, and swim¬ 
ming. 

If you miss company of your 
own age, join a club, or go youth- 
hostelling; these are both sure 
ways of killing boredom. Those 
who are keen to further their 
careers can do so. If it was 
medicine or nursing, for example, 
they could spend a few weeks 
very profitably, helping in a local 
hospital where help is badly 
needed. 

Arid if you want to get on with 
work, what about the hundreds of 
excellent books about today, 
covering practically every subject? 

Jennifer Brewer, Nottingham. 

Dear Sir,— I do not think 
that it is necessary to go to school 
during holidays. If the school 
gives us a holiday, we have a 
holiday. The teachers might want 
one anyway, for, like my father, 
who is a teacher, they get very 
tired marking books every night. 

If you think that you get bored 
during the holidays, ask the 
teachers if they can give you 
holiday homework, such as read¬ 
ing set books or even revising for 
the next exam. Or, if you think 
that you will miss your school 
friends, why not get together and 
form a school of your own? The 
best one at English can be the 
English teacher, and so on. 

Julia Sturrock, Walsall, Staffs. 

Dear Sir,—I agree with the 
pupils of the Nottinghamshire 
school. We spend many hours in 
idleness at home, which could be 
put to more profitable use. 

I wonder if our teaching staff 
would be so enthusiastic!!! 

Jeanette Kneebone, Penzance. 


Dear Sir,—For our school 
holidays we had six weeks. I was 
bored after the first week, and was 
longing for school to start again. 

I think there should only be 
three weeks summer holiday and 
a week for Christmas and Easter. 
I think it would improve the 
standard of education in Britain 
tremendously. 

Anthony O'Neill, Hemel Hemp¬ 
stead, Herts. 

Dear Sir,—I think school holi¬ 
days are far too long and boring. 
Out of the forty-four days or so, 
I have found useful things to do 
on only about fifteen. 

All during the holiday I forget 
what I have learnt during the 
previous term. By returning to 
school you keep in touch with the 
work, you have fun with your 
friends, and you know you are 
doing something constructive, 

I wouldn't mind being a teacher. 
He gets paid even while on 
holiday! 

R. J. Palmer, Buckhurst Hill, 
Essex. 

Dear Sir,—Surely people must 
realise that six or seven weeks* 
holiday is much too long. It is 
almost impossible for us to fit! 
the time and thus we get awfully 
bored and tired. What is more, 
we are very liable to forget things 
from the previous term, and our 
handwriting invariably gets worse. 

Three weeks holiday should be 
the most. This would be just 
enough for a family holiday and 
a week or so for a rest front 
school work to do other things like 
cycle rides, camping, your hobby 
and anything else that interests 
you. 

However, I ant not for giving 
up the rest of our present summer 
holidays. Oh, no! They should 
be changed to a third holiday at 
the end of June, and a fourth at 
the end of September. 

In this way, we could fill in the 
time nicely and not be bored any 
more. 

D. Cload, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
Sussex. 

Dear Sir,—I have read with 
great interest your editorial on the 
subject of summer holidays. 

I agree that the summer holi¬ 
days can be very boring especially 
if you cannot find a job. 

I think it would be a good idea 
if schools would open once a 
week for those who are interested. 
I am sure it would break the 
monotony of the holidays. 

Most of my friends agree with 
me and I am sure a lot of others 
will. 

Philip Simpson, Oldham, Lancs. 

Dear Sir,—I would never go 
back to school in the holidays 
because I am rarely bored for I 
have many friends living near me. 

These holidays, I taught myself 
to type from a book because I am 
■writing a book. Also 1 am keen 
on sewing and make clothes for 
myself. 

By the end of the holidays I am 
quite ready to go back to school 
and enjoy meeting my friends, and 
getting down to work. But not 
before. 

Marion Brown, Girton, Cambs. 
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NOUVELLES 
DEFRANCE 

“Des reglements plus aima- 
bles,” telle est la demande— 
fort ainiable—que Madame 
Alexandre Debray, conseiller 
municipal dc Paris, vient 
d’addresser au preiet de la 
Seine. 

Partant en guerre contre les 
imperatifs “defense de . . 
qui proliferent dans la capitale, 
et dont l'origine semble 
remonter a une fameuse “Ioi 
du 29 Juillet 1884,” Madame 
Debray suggere que ces 
“defense de . . et “interdic¬ 
tion de . . soient remplacees 
par des “priere de . . et que 
sur tuelle portion de rue, le 
panneaii qui “interdit de 


THIS WISE WORLD 



WAITING FOR THE FISH 


TOUGH TIME ON 
THE GLAC&ER 

Sixteen weather-beaten mem¬ 
bers of the Liverpool Boys’ 
Association have returned home 
after exploring a 20-miie-wide 
glacier in Iceland. 

One of them said that the 
hardest days were those spent 
marching with 701b. packs over 
deep snow and crevassed icefields, 
and climbing ice-slopes. They 
took five days to cross the glacier, 
camping and cooking on the ice 
every evening. At one point their 
compass went wrong and a mist 
came down so that they lost their 
way. 

Rainbow waterfall and 
Sulphur Baths 

Having crossed the glacier, they 
marched downhill for 18 miles 


BRIEFLY... 



A part of Upper Teesdale in 
Yorkshire has been declared a 
national nature reserve. It is 
believed to have more rare plants 
than any similar area in Britain. 

Bison-Full 

The Poles have been so successful 
in restormg the wild European 
bison that they now have more 
than they want, and have been 
trying to dispose of 6o bulls to 
other countries. 

Fifteen thousand West German 
students this year raised £ 40,000 
to help provide holidays for 
5,000 Berlin children; 800 of 
the students volunteered to look 
after the children while they 
were away from home. 

Python ratters 

Malayan shopkeepers have been 
using small pythons , about two 
feet long, to clear their shops of 
rats. 


stationner du ler au 15 du 
mois ” laisse desormais la 
place a un autre donnant, 
“autorisation de stationeer du 
15 au 30.” 

A 10s. 6d. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
the best translation received by Wed¬ 
nesday, 16th October, 1963. Send 
to: Nouvelles de Trance, Children's 
Newspaper, Fleetway House, Farring- 
don Street , London, E.C.4. 21st 
September winner: lan Dickson, 
Maidendew, Countess Road, Dunbar. 


The tunny fishermen oE Bakarac, on the north Dalmatian 
coast of Yugoslavia, have their own traditional way of doing 
the job. 


They sit in'the blazing sun high 
up on platforms at the end of long 
ladders suspended over the sea by 
cables. From up there they watch 
for the shoals. 

The tunny come up the 
Adriatic to Istria, where they can 



riii ‘PAT’ HACKING JACKET. Dixon’s famous Yorkshire all wool 
1111 tweed. Full? styled and man-tailored with non-crease lining 

>— ! throughout. These'PAT'Biding Jackets -- 

are now recognised as the best value obtain¬ 
able anywhere. Lovat, or fawn shade. Usual 
cost 0-7 gns. Bust Sizes 26. 28, 30, 32 In. 

OUR TRICE ONLY’ 59/6, p, & P- 3/6. (34, 

36, 38, 40 in. only 7/6 extra.) Bust size. 

shade. 

‘PAT* HUNTING JACKET. Beautifully 
finished in the finest quality Black 
"fine weave" woollen cloth. Nylon 
reinforced to give extra long hard wear. 

Lined throughout. crease-resisting' 

HUNTSMAN Red. Usual cost 6-7 gns. 

Bust 26. 28, 30, 32 in. OUR PRICE 
ONLY 59/6, p. & p. 3/6. (Bust 34, 36, 

33,40 in. only 7/6 extra.) Bust size. 

- ‘FAX’ JODHPURS. Our famous 
E genuine English Bedford cord 
L=J jodhpurs are doubtless the finest 
quality available. Specially treated for 
shrink resisting. Man-tailored in highest 
quality. Fawn shade. Impeccably cut 
and beautifully finished for correct fitting, 
superb comfort and hardest wear. Rein¬ 
forced legs, zip fastener, 2 pockets. All 
sizes available. Usual cost about 5 gns. 

Girls’, Maids’ sizes (aged 6-17, waist 22- 
261 In.). ONLY r 39/11, post 3/6. State 

waist size. Outside length (waist to 

ankle). and Height. Ladies’ 

fittings (waist sizes from 24 In. to 32 in.) 
only 10/- extra. 

‘TAT ’ JODHPURS. Super Quality finely blended 
genuine woollen cavalry twill. De luxe in quality 
and appearance equal to many scld elsewhere at 
6-7 and even 8 gns. Standard fawn cavalry twill 
shade. Girls' sizes (as above). OUR PRICE ONLY 
63/-, p. & p. 3/6. Ladies’ sizes ias above), OUIl 
TRICE ONLY 69/6. p. & p. 3/G. State waist 

. outside length (waist to ankle). 

height. 

E ‘PAT* RIDING BOOTS. Fine English soft 
smooth willow leather. Brown or Black. 

Genuine ‘no-slip’ soles and heels, faultless 
style, super finish and comfort. Manufactured for 
Jacatex especially by one of England’s most Famous Riding Boot makers. 

Strap and buckle fastening or Elastic sides. Girls’ sizes 1, 2, 3, 3J, 4, 44, 
and 5. Usual cost upwards of 4 gns. OUR TRICE ONLY’ 55/-, p. & p. 3/6. 

Ladles’ sizes 4, 4i, 5, 55, 6, 6J, 7. 75, and 8. OUR PRICE ONLY 59/6, 

p. & p. 3/6. Slate size.style.colour. 

•PAT’ RIDING BOOTS. DE LUXE. Fine supple leather uppers calf lined. Solid leather 
soles and heels. AU round strap and buckle fastening or elastic side styles in all sizes 
(Black or Brown). Usual cost 5-6 gns. OUR PRICE Girls’ sizes (as above) ONLY 63/-, 

p, & p. 3/6. Ladles’ sizes (as above) ONLY 69/fi, p. & p. 3/6. State size. style 

.. colour. 

—, ‘PAT* ANORAK. Superb finely woven lightweight English material. Generously 
M cut for roomy comfort. APPROVED DESIGN. Adjustable hood. Zip front. Waist 
cord. Lined throughout. Zip kangaroo pocket with safety flap. Genuine ‘Lou’ 
shower proofed. Wind proof. In Olive Green, Fawn, Navy, Royal Blue, or Red. Today’s 
value 55/-. Bust sizes 26, 28. 30, 32, 34. OUR PRICE ONLY 39/6, post 2/6. Sizes 36, 38, 

40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 in. only 7/6 extra. State colour.,.Bust size... 

These Anoraks are ideally suitable for girls, women, boys and men. 

‘PAT’ GIRLS’ TRACK SUIT. Genuine Continental design and manufacture. 

! fJ I Guaranteed to be the same style, quality and finish as used by women athletes of 
world-wide fame. Beautifully made. Fine, closely woven heavy texture cotton fleecy 
lined. Showerproof and windproof. Elasticated waist and wrist fitting. Shaped trousers. 
Zip front Jacket with breast pocket. Two pockets in trousers. Royal Blue, Maroon, Navy, 
or Black. Chest sizes 26 to.34. Usual cost 55/- to 59/-. ONLY 29/6, post 2/6. Ladies’ 

sizes. Bust 36 to 44 only 10/- extra. Colour required... Bust size. 

NOTE FOR PARENTS. Deferred terms available in three equal payments. Credit service 
charge add 1/- in £ to order value. Please send first payment with your order. Balance 
over 2 months. Maximum credit order £15. England and Wales only. Any 2 items 
post 3/-, and orders of £6 or over post free. 

Any order sent C.O.D. (pay postman ). Ref. G'tee . 
(Dpt. CII56), 99/105 Ancrley Road, London, S.E.20 
Also 135 Iligh Ilolborn, W.C.l. Both open daily 
9 to 5.30 p.m. All day Saturday. 




get no farther. They then break 
off down the coast trying to get 
back to the open sea. 

It often happens that they enter 
one of the many deep inlets and 
cannot find their way out. When 
this happens the fish-spotters on 
the top of their ladders warn men 
waiting in an open hut on the 
water’s edge, who go out in small 
rowing boats to pull in the nets 
which have been laid in prepara¬ 
tion for the shoals’ arrival, 

Throughout the season, which is 
from May to October, a constant 
24-hour lookout is maintained. 

The average catch at Bakarac is 
around 10 to 15 tons for the six- 
month season. Most of the fish 
is canned locally, and surplus 
fresh fish exported to Italy, where 
there is a good market for it. 

SCORPIONS AND 
SALTED BEES 

While touring in Malaya, Mr. 
Arthur Bottomley, MP, spoke to 
a 17-year-old girl, the daughter of 
a chemist dealing in traditional 
Chinese cures. 

Now he has received from her 
a parcel containing dead scorpions 
(for curing fevers), salted bees 
(good for the voice), and sea horses 
and sea dragons (for curing boils). 
Other “cures” included a 
rhinoceros beetle, brown cock¬ 
roaches, sand fleas, skeletons of 
frogs, bamboo shoots, and a 
Chinese bird's nest. 

CHOOSEY ! 

Young jack-pine trees have been 
planted over a wide area in 
Michigan, USA, to provide nesting 
places for a rare song bird, the 
Kirtland’s warbler. There are 
only about a thousand of these 
birds left, and they all breed in 
Michigan and winter in the 
Bahamas. 

They will only build their nests 
in young jack-pines. 


through pouring rain, but were 
rewarded when they reached 
Fulifoss waterfall, Iceland's 
biggest, with a rainbow in the 
spray. 

At Reykjavik, the country’s 
capital, they were entertained by 
Icelanders and spent hours soaking 
in the hot sulphur baths. 

Forty-two boys volunteered for 
the expedition, doing rock-climbing 
in the Lake District and North 
Wales and practising safety 
measures and first-aid. From 
these a final selection of 16 was 
made. The leader of the party 
was an Outward Bound School 
instructor. 


A vine 72 years old, said to 
be the world’s biggest, is to be 
destroyed at Kippen, Stirling¬ 
shire, to make way for new 
houses. Covering an area under 
glass of 5,000 square feet, it 
is estimated to have produced 
five million grapes. 

Plenty to read 

Moscow's new Library of Foreign 
Literature, now nearly complete, 
will contain 62 miles of shelves 
and four million books in 120 
languages. 

Buns over 1,760 years old 
have been found in an ancient 
stone oven near Stockholm. 




LONDON : This 100-year-old photo¬ 
graph of a squad being instructed 
in mounting a cannon is selected 
from the Military Photographic 
Exhibition at the Imperial War 
Museum, Lambeth, now open tilt 
December. 


4 ULSTER: On 
~ 12th October the 
waters of Lough 
Henny, Co. Down, 
will be boiling 
with whirring 
propellers at the 
speed boat finals 
of the Ulster 
Championships. 



◄ 



DURHAM ; The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh will be seeing the magnificent 
cathedral by the River Wear when they 
visit Durham on 14th October. 


LONDON : The International Motor Show 
at Earls Court, I6th-2f th October. 
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SISTERSiiiimiiimiiini; 


Have you posted or received any letters from Weston-super-Mare in the past month or two 1 If so, 
I expect you’ve noticed they’ve been stamped with the symbol of a donkey wearing a straw hat. 
Below is a photograph of the original donkey, named Dotcie, shown with Sue Durk, Weston- 
super-Mare’s Telephone Personality girl. . . Another animal in the news is Monty— 

see bottom picture (left). 


ZENGAR AT 
THE ZOO 

Shouldering her recent responsi¬ 
bility as Whipsnade Children’s 
Zoo hostess is 15-year-old Zengar 
Muir with Monty. He’s an Indian 
mongoose. The silky-furred 
mongoose is an intelligent animal 
but often becomes so attached to 
its owner that it attacks other 
domestic pets. 




are = 


LEMON BISCUITS 

This is a simple biscuit recipe which I'm sure you’ll like to try. 

Ingredients: 4 oz. butter, 3 oz. sugar, 6 oz. flour, 1 egg. i lemon, 
icing sugar. 

Method: Mix fat and sugar in bowl with back of pastry spoon until 
smooth and creamy. Beat egg and add to mixture together with 
flour and grated lemon rind. Mix. Turn on to floured board and 
knead well by drawing outside of dough into the centre. Repeat until 
well mixed. Cut into rounds. Prick rounds with fork then place on 
previously greased baking sheet and pop into oven (No. 4 gas. 335 
electric). Bake 7-10 minutes. The biscuits should be lightly brown 
when taken from oven. Sprinkle with icing sugar and. when cold, store 
in airtight tin. 


CADET COOKS 

Jn Kent, 150,000 meals 

served daily in 880 schools. 
This term 17 cadet cooks have 
joined the Meals Service—the first 
trainees under a new scheme. 

Applicants are accepted straight 
from school at 15—or later—and 
are paid the national scale of 
wages for kitchen assistants,- plus 
two weeks' holiday pay and half¬ 
pay during the school holidays. 

DANCING THROUGH 
ITALY 

J)onnalyn Day of Northwich, 
Cheshire, is an 18-year-old 
dancer. Already she has appeared 
in cabaret, made a tour of the 
British Isles with Ruby Murray in 
,5/iow White, and had a solo spot 
on TV. Now she is dancing her 
way through Italy on a six-month 
tour. 

Donna’s advice to those who 
want to make dancing their 
career: “Go to a dancing 

academy at the earliest opportunity 
and don’t let, any thing distract you 
from your goal.” 



“ Couldn’t you hold it S 
= any higher ? ” — 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiuiiiiiuiiiimiiiimmiiiiiimiiiiiiS 

A “WRITE” BRIGHT 
IDEA 

Three 14-year-o!ds of Becken¬ 
ham, Kent—Pamela Dubery, 
Janet Rogers and Diana License— 
between them produce a monthly 
magazine which they pass round 
to friends and relatives for a 
minimum of 3d. a head. The 
magazine has a Spanish name-— 
Da a los Pobres —which means. 
Give to the Needy. This the girls 
do by giving the proceeds to a 
different charity every month. 



BRITFIX 66 

one of the first and 
still the finest 




BritXix © BALSA CEMENT 


% 




'XU 


Modellers! Strong, permanent 
joints for your models at a 
squeeze of the tube with 
Britfix 66. Waterproof and 
transparent, it dries quickly 
and it’s really clean to work: 
with. It’s packed in handy 
sized tubes complete with 
extra fine nozzle for detail. 
, work:. Available from your 
local model shop and all 
branches of Hobbies Ltd. 
Tubes from 7d. 


Also ask for Hnmbrol Enamel, Britfix 77 Polystyrene 
Cement, Britfix 44 Tissue Paste, Humbrol one Pack 
Fuel Proofer and the fabulous Humbrol Jet .Pak 
'Spray Gun.’ 



1 

from you? oam&ra. 

SUPERB ALL-IN-ONE GUIDE shows HOW! 


COMPILED BY 14 LEADING CAMERA EXPERTS 

Just what you need—the most complete and helpful book of its kind 1 
Packed with wonderful photographs, this grand book reveals the secrets of 
successful picture-making—from simple snaps to prize-winning camera studies! 
Will help you to get perfect results with all kinds of subjects, in black-and-white 
or COLOUR. Unique photo sequences demonstrate the effects of different 
stops, exposure times and filters. Shows how to do your own processing and 

EVERYTHING YOU WANT TO 
KNOW ABOUT : 

TAKING PHOTOGRAPHS 

Choosing a camera. Differential focusing, correct use 
of stops, rules of composition. Action shots, landscape 
photos, portraits. Lighting—flash, floods, spots ; 
use of reflectors ; confre-jour shots. Specialist 
guidance on table-top and micro-photography. 

FILMS & FILTERS Essential infor¬ 
mation ’on ’films and film speeds, how to choose and 
use filters for different purposes, the “ know-how ” of 
exposure meters. 

COLOUR How to get best results with trans¬ 
parencies or colour prints. Advantages of reversal 
and negative material. How a colour film works. How 
to take colour shots by artificial light, processing, etc. 

DEVELOPING & PRINTING 

Step-by-step instruction in every phase of home 
processing. Covers: equipping the dark-room, 
materials, after-treatment of negatives, retouching, 
print correction, glazing prints, etc. 

ENLARGI NG The mechanics of enlarging. 

Modern enlargers. Selective enlarging. Control 
during exposure. Double printing. Making exhibition 
prints, etc. 



360 

BIG PAGES 
8 pages in 
COLOUR 

Ore, 200 

MAGNIFICENT 

PHOTOGRAPHS 


enlarging, enjoy the thrill of making home movies ! 
Amazing value ! Standard Edition, 5/- down, 3 
monthly payments of 9/- (32/-), cash price 30/- ; or 
Library Edition (as illustrated), bound in Buckram, 
5/- down, 2 monthly payments of JO/-, and one of 
12/- (37/-), cash price 35/-. 

rts* tlt i c* aiaii/ | Simply fill in form, indicating Edition 
UU J I* IO Pi Urr m and method of payment preferred, 
and post in 2id. stamped, unsealed envelope. Offered U.K., Eire 
only. Hurry ! Make sure of your copy ! FULL SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEE. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW I 


To: Dept. E.0.14, Odhams Books Ltd., Basted, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION reserve me “ Odhams Manual oi 
Photography” and send Special Invoice with 41 100% Satis¬ 
faction or No Charge ” Guarantee. 

Cross out Edition NOT wanted: STANDARD/LIBRARY 
Tick method of payment preferred : TERMS □ CASH □ 

BLOCK LETTERS BELOW 


NAME.. .. 

Full Postal 
ADDRESS. 


E.0.14/12.10.63 .. . 
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TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 


This may seem a somewhat unusual subject for me to write 
about, but you would be surprised if I told you how many 
times I have been asked what is the reason for plants and 
animals being given Latin names, and not only just one but 
two and, at times, even three. 



Latin generic name for dog is Cam's, and for cat, Felis 


This is, of course, a vast matter 
which cannot be dealt with com¬ 
pletely in a short article. But it 
is possible to explain the main 
reason why living things are 
known to experts by correct 
scientific names which are Latin. 

- If you think about this for a 
moment, you will soon see that, 
with the huge numbers of plants 
and animals in the world, it would 
be impossible to give them all 
“popular” names. Remember, as 


I have told you before, that in 
Britain alone we have nearly four 
thousand kinds of beetles. Just 
imagine trying to think up nice 
easy names for all of them—let 
atone the thousands of other living 
things such as trees, weeds, flowers, 
and birds, beasts, and fishes! 

Apart from this, we must not 
be too narrow or “national” in 
considering the use of these 
names. There are naturalists in 
most countries in the world and 


they, too, would not be able to 
give popular names to all their 
plants and animals in’ their 
languages. 

So scientific names are in 
Latin because this is a universal 
language which all botanists and 
zoologists can understand what- 

—--by--- 

Maxwell Knight 


ever their nationality. The correct 
names thus, used are usually 
known as the scientific or the 
specific names. 

The most common ones to come 
across are the two names that 
show the genus to which the plant 
or animal belongs and the species. 
The genus name or, as it should 
be written, the generic name, 
comes first. It always begins with 
a capital letter. The name of the 
species—the specific name—comes 
second and does not begin with a 
capital letter. Both names, when 
written or printed, are usually put 
in italics. 

“Foreign” words 

This article is not meant to be 
a guide to classification; but to 
explain those “foreign” words you 
may see in books and articles on 
natural history. You need not go 
around using these scientific names 
—if you learn a few—just to air 
your knowledge, but it may be 
useful to you to realise why they 
are employed at alt. 



HOW WE RUN 
OUR COUNTRY 


WORKING TOGETHER 

In previous articles we have discussed both the Trades 
Union Congress (TUC), which is the central body for all the 
Unions in the country, and the British Employers’ Confedera¬ 
tion, which acts in a similar way for employers. 


Nowadays these two organisa¬ 
tions also work together, but they 
did not do so until 1939. Before 
then each negotiated separately 
with the Government on behalf of 
its members. Then the war 
started, and it became clear that, 
for the work of the country to 
proceed as efficiently as possible, 
they would have to join forces. 

The result of this was the 
formation, in October 1939, of a 
National Joint Advisory Council, 
which consisted of fifteen repre¬ 
sentatives from the TUC and 
fifteen from the British Employers’ 
Confederation. The job of this 
Council was to advise the Govern¬ 
ment on matters which affected 
both employers and employees. 

Some months later the work of 
the Council was taken over by a 
committee. The Council itself was 
revived after the war (in 1946), 



Mr. John Hare, the Minister 
of Labour 


with 17 members on each side, 
and in 1949 representatives from 
the nationalised industries joined 
It. Since then it has met every three 
months, under the chairmanship of 
the Minister of Labour. 

The Council has examined 
and given advice about many 
problems, including the machinery 
for settling industrial disputes, 
redundancy, efficient use of man¬ 
power, the selecting and training 
of supervisors and shop-stewards, 
recruitment and training of young 
workers, and automation. 


Within the next year there 
will be a General Election 
in Britain. With this in 
mind, we shall publish, 
starting next week, a short 
series of articles on this 
page about the British 
political system. 

No. 1 : 

POLITICAL 

PARTIES 




The Children's Newsba 



News in Pictures 





Control Room of the power-station which supplies enough electricity t 



Radomes with their service b 
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> light a town 


THE new Ballistic Missile Early Warning Station (BMEWS) stands 
near the Yorkshire coast on Fylingdales Moor, which is over 900 
feet above the sea and some nine miles north-east of Scarborough. 
The new station is one of three, the others being at Clear in Alaska 
and Thule in Greenland, and they form a warning screen between 
Russia on the one side and the U S A and Britain on the other. 

With its detection apparatus and its computers, the station gives 
just enough warning of any approaching missiles to enable counter* 
measures to be taken. It thus guards against surprise attacks. It 
can also distinguish and track satellites, of which there are at present 
72, carrying cameras and other equipment, circling the Earth. 


THIS IS OUR DEFENCE 


One of the 
radomes, 
140 feet in 
diameter, 
which 
protect 
the missile 
trackers. 
Each dome 
has 1,646 
panels of 
polyester- 
resin 
glass fibre 







ildings and roads on Fylingdales Moor, above the North Sea 


7 



Tunnel leading to and connecting the radomes. All services (electric 
cables, etc.) run along inside it. 





A tracking radar as seen inside one of the radom 





Power Room uses seven generators like this to supply Fylingdales 
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Available at good shops, departmental stores, etc. 
POST TODAY: 


What exciting up-to-date building you can do 
with contemporary Brickplayer. Each Kit contains 
real bricks, real cement and a wide range of 
models to build with them. Designed to ‘ O ’ gauge 
scale by architects to look exactly true to life. 
Roofs, windows, doors, plans, full instructions— 
everything is complete. You can make permanent 
models or dismantle them and re-use bricks and 
other components. 


CONTEMPORARY BRICKPLAYER KITS 

•A’—19/lid. ; ‘ B 28/6d. ; ‘ C »—55 /- 




LAYER 


MONSTER IN THE SEA 


The British Petroleum Co. has started a search for oil 
beneath the sea bed with the drilling of a test-well 2\ miles 
offshore from Lulworth Cove, on the Dorset coast. This is 
the first time the ocean bed has been pierced by a test-well 
in Britain. 


Work began after years of tests 
had showed that there might be 
oil there, following its discovery 
on the Dorset mainland. 

The offshore drilling will show 
whether the experts are right in 
thinking that they may have 
discovered a larger oil field than 
any yet found in Britain. 

For the drilling, a special 650- 
ton barge has been towed to the 
site and then raised 30 ft. above 


the water on four legs planted on 
the sea bottom. The drilling rig, 
including an 87 ft. tower, is 
operated by 12 men. Below them 
is 60 ft. of sea. through which the 
drill passes to the sea bed. 

By living on board and working 
round the clock, the men estimated 
that they could penetrate to a 
depth of 2,500 ft. in a week. Tests 
in the following two or three 
weeks will show whether oil is 


likely to be found. If there are 
sufficient quantities, it will be 
piped ashore and carried by 
tankers to a refinery. 

The advantage of home pro¬ 
duced oil is that it saves the 
payment of duty on shipments 
from abroad. 


12 men are living on this drilling barge. 


To : /. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD., Dept. CN, Enfield, Middx. 

Please send leaflet describing Brickplayer and name and address of 
nearest stockist. 

NAME ...... 

ADDRESS .... 


WIN A PRIZE! £210 0 £1010 0 £5-5-0 

also consolation prizes _ 

are offered in the BRICKPLAYER contest 


YOU AND YOUR CAMERA 


THE FUN OF ENLARGING 

The photographer who has never enlarged his own pictures 
just doesn’t know what he is missing. 

Enlarging gives you complete dimensions, you can select the 


Specially written for CN by 
an expert on photography 


control over your pictures, and 
allows you to go several stages 
further than the actual taking of 
photographs, and making contact 
prints from them. 

Up to this step the picture has 
remained exactly as seen through 
the viewfinder. But, with an 
enlarger, you can not only “blow 
up” the picture to much larger 


portion of the picture you find the 
most interesting. You can also 
control the density of selected 
parts of the picture. 

You can make your pictures 
have a lot of contrast, or soften 
the general effect by means of 
using different grades of printing 
paper. 

How does an enlarger work? 


This month’s winning picture comes from Edward Varley, of Pinner, 
Middlesex. Comment: Typical subject seen on holiday which can be 
easily captured by having the camera ready for spontaneous shots. 


Well, it's rather like a camera in 
reverse. It comprises a lamphouse 
with a bulb which shines down 
through the negative and the lens, 
so that an image is thrown on the 
baseboard underneath. The size 
of the image can be controlled by 
sliding the whole assembly up and 
down a vertical column. 

The image is focused by means 
of the lens, which, just like a 
camera lens, has an adjustable' 
aperture for controlling the 
amount of light striking the paper. 

Sensitive paper 

The negative is held completely 
flat, either between glass, or sand¬ 
wiched between two metal plates 
with holes cut in them to match 
the negative size. Adjustments to 
size and shape are carried out 
before the sensitive printing paper 
is inserted in the masking frame, 
which is adjustable for any size of 
paper. The paper is then placed 
in position, and the enlarger lamp 
switched on. 

The density of the image on the 
paper will depend, of course, on 
how long the lamp is on, so a 
“test strip” is usually made to 
determine the best exposure. This 
is done by holding some opaque 
material, like a piece of card, over 
the paper and making a series of 
exposures in narrow strips, each 


representing a different number of 
seconds. The paper is then 
developed, and it is easy to see 
which exposure gives the best 
results. 

An enlarger is a precision 
instrument, of course, and is there¬ 
fore not cheap. But, once bought, 
it will last a lifetime, and give 
many hours of enjoyment. 


We hope to publish one 
reader’s picture each month — 
and we’ll pay a guinea for it. 

We cannot accept responsi¬ 
bility for loss or damage to prints, 
though we will return them, If 
you’ll enclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope. Send your 
prints to: YOU AND YOUR 
CAMERA, Children’s Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
. London, E.C.4. 


buildmodem. 


WITH 

REAL BRICKS AND MORTAR 
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Part Four 
of 




special picture serialisation of one 
of Shakespeare’s funniest . plays— 


TJa© Ta,miia§g of tEa© 




“ Katharina's as sweet as a Iamb,” declares Petruehio. “ She’s shrewish,” says Baptista. 
“ Admittedly she shows off In front of others—isn’t that so, Kate ? ” asks Petruehio. Furiously 
stamping her feet, Katharina shouts and fumes until everyone secretly thinks Petruehio must 
be out of his mind to want her for his wife. But Petruehio is neither seared nor put off by 
her tantrums and sweetly tells her, “ I’m leaving for Venice to make the wedding plans ! ” 



Petruchio’s alarming decision throws Katharina into a further rage, which ends in a sullen 
fit of despair, so that, while the preparations for Sunday's festivities are being made, she 
remains sulky and unfriendly. Meanwhile, Lucentio {still disguised as a music teacher) is 
making steady headway with Bianca—much to the annoyance of his rivals. They regard 
Lucentio as only a poor music master, and consider themselves to be a cut above such a man. 



"You still want to marry her?” queries Baptista. “ Not only still, but more than ever,” 
says Petruehio. “ We’ll marry on Sunday I ” Baptista, realising he'll never get another 
husband for Katharina, gives his consent. He almost relents at Katharina’s despairing wail, 
but Petruehio, holding her hand by force, says to Baptista : “ Already she cries at the thought 
of our parting! ” Then, with a few words of comfort for Katharina, he leaves for Venice. 



On the wedding day, the unwilling bride is waiting, with her father, for the bridegroom to 
appear l Katharina tells Baptista, “ You’ve humiliated me ! The bride of Petruehio—if 
only he'd bother to turn up for his wedding I See what kind of man you insisted I should 



When at last Petruehio does arrive, the smiles of welcome change to looks of horror,'for he is 
wearing a patched suit, one stocking, one boot, with another one perched jauntily on his 
head, and he is carrying a rusty sword and a tin pan ! But his manner is as charming as 
ever and he smiles happily at the waiting Bianca, Baptista and Tranio before asking, ’* Where 
is she ? Where’s my sweet bride, Kate ? ” He can scarcely contain himself in his eagerness. 


Katharina just can’t believe her eyes ! This . . . this scarecrow is to be her husband ? 
“ What’s the matter my Kathar-in-eila ? ” asks Petruehio. Shocked, Baptista says it is an 
outrage that he should turn up for his wedding wearing rags, apart from keeping Katharina 
waiting all this time. Petruehio apologises for being late and says he didn’t have time to 
change his clothes. “ Besides,” he laughs, “ My Kate is marrying me, not my clothes I” 
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FREE! 

11 ROCKET STAMPS □ 
22 SPORTS STAMPS [J 
20 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 
33 ANIMALS AND BIRDS □ 
133 WHOLE WORLD \J 
STAMP ALBUM □ 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. We can only afford to 
give one free gilt per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee. (Please tell your parents.) 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(Dept. MSS), BRIDGNORTH 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 

100 Hungary 2/- 

200 Germany 3/5 

2/6 23 Finland 1/- 

I/- 25 Sweden 1/- 

1/3 25 Norway 1 /- 

l/- 10 Ascension 3/- 

1/9 10 Aden 2/6 

5/- io Saudi Arabia 2/- 

6/- 100 Czech. 2/6 

1/3 10 Cyprus 1/6 

10 Iceland 2/- 

25 Barbados 5/- 

100 Greece 5/- 

200 France 6/9 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 
50—as above— 

10 Burma 
25 Egypt 
10 Siam 
100 China 
100 Australia 
100 Cauada 
10 S.W. Africa 


25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
25 Sputniks 3/- 

25 Indonesia 1/3 

100 World 2/-_ 

Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra 

Prompt Despatch. Full List on Request. 
NOW BOOKING for despatch on 15th Nov. 
GIBBONS’ 1964 SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE, 

price 30/-, plus 2/6 postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane. London. E.C.4 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

FREE This scarce CEYLON 
label sent FREE to all those 
sending 3d. for our 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 
Pfeose te/I your parents 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON W.C.1 


FREE136 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 


INCLUDING THIS 
OBSOLETE AND 
SCARCE 
TRIANGULAR 
FROM 
MALAYA 


Please send us a 3d. 
stamp for postage 
and ask to see 
our famous 
PICTORIAL 
DISCOUNT 
APPROV 
and tell y 
parents 
you are 
writing. 

We 

cannot 
send 
to 

readers outside the British Isles. 

THE WULFRUNA STAMP Co.<Dp. CN7) 
6A CORNH1LL, DORCHESTER. DORSET 



FREE FREE FREE FREE 

Wonder Packet of 30 Space, 

rocket, airmail triangular and 

LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS. 

Just request our Superior Approvals and 
enclose 4Jd. stamp. 

Please tell your Parents. 

CHILTERN STAMPS 
31 First Avenue, AMER5HAM, Bucks. 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Ptetise tell your parents. 

C, T. BUSH (CN 21) 

S3 Newtyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


rnec the new royal 

rnfiC COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

SILVER JUBILEE, CORONATIONS, 
SILVER WEDDING & ROYAL VISIT 
STAMPS 

This packet containing the above Is 
offered FREE to applicants for my 
Bargain Approvals and enclosing 4id. 
postage. 

Tell your parents before replying. 

5. W. SALMON (C80) 

119 BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH 


GET THIS !!! 

You can't miss . . . 

Russia, 1961 set of 8, cat. 4/11; 
China, Labour Day, cat. 1/-; 
Ukraine, 1918 set of 5 complete; 
French Antarctic Territories, 
set of 3; 

Roumania, 1962 Trade Fair, 
set of 3. 

Alt free to collectors requesting my 
Bargain Discount Approvals. No obligation 
to buy, satisfaction assured. 

Please tell your parents . 

J. CHURCH 

[0 Greenwood Mount, Leeds 6. 


A MILLION STAMPS 

AND — 

MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

FREE!! 

Have you had your share? Write 
today for 100 different stamps plus 
1 magnifying glass In plastic case 
absolutely free. Send 5d. for return 

postage and request discount Approvals. 
Please tell your Parents. 

BAYONA STAMP CO. (X), 

291 LONDON RD.. LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern Issues, Commemoratives, Pictorials, 
Thematlcs, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4Jd. postage. 

(Price without Approrals —1/3 post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


facsimile MAURITIUS 'POSTOFFICE' 
L 'POSTPAID 'CLASSIC RARITIES 


IOOstamps FREE 



Exact colour facsimiles of these 4 classic 
stamps (originals recently sold for over 
£30,000!) plus a genuine imported mixture 
of 100 different stamps — all ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just ask to see our New Approvals, 
and enclose 3d. for postage. Don't miss this 
fabulous unrepeatable offer. 

Please tell your parents you are sending. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES ( c DE n p , T .) 

EASTR1NGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 


While or Coloured 
mice from 6/6 pr. 
carr. paid. List of 
coloured mice and 
cages 2d. Text 
__books 3/6, 

PITT FRANCIS Ferndale, Glam. 



FREE 8 FREE 

1953 CORONATION STAMPS 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH U 

To all who ask to see my Approvals. 
British Colonials or Foreign. 3d. for 
postage. 

Apply: J. B. STAMP SERVICE 
21 Cadogan Gardens, London, N.3 

Please tell your Purents. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

50 diff. Japan 2/91 100 Asia 4/6 
30 diff. Jugoslavia 2/3 ( 100 World 4/3 
Album 3/6 

PHILLABEL 

6 Cocksett Avenue, Farnborough, 
Orpington, Kent 



BRITISH 

EMPIRE 


FREE 


TO STAMP 
COLLECTORS 

WHO SEND FOR OUR APPROVALS 

Please tell your Parents. 

TO: COMET SALES (CC&) 

12 UPPER KING STREET. NORWICH, NOR 02P 


SEND 100 B.E. AND Address.. 
I APPROVALS FOS WHICH 1 
j ENCLOSE 6d. FOR POSTAGE . 
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TOWN FROM 
ABBREVIATIONS 

Below are given six well- 
known abbreviations. Do you 
know their meanings? If you 
write them down correctly, the 
last letters, read downwards, will 
spell the name of a cathedral 
city of England. 

C of E; IOU; NCO; MOH; 
ER; UK. 

SIGN OF THE 
ZODIAC 



Can you guess 
what they 
are ? 

These unusual figures can 
be seen at Ealing, Padding¬ 
ton, and Tottenham. Do 
you know what they are? 



WHAT WOULD 
YOU DO? 

Can you say whether you 
would eat, wear, or play the 
following? 

Shako; didgeridoo; wimple; 
ragout; biretta; guava. 

ODD PLACE 

Here are the names of five 
towns; four of them have some¬ 
thing in common, but the fifth is 
out of place. Which—and why ? 

CHRISTCHURCH, HOBART, 
WELLINGTON, AUCKLAND, 
HAMILTON. 


ADD THREE 
LETTERS 

Each clue suggests two three- 
letter words. When you have 
found the words, can you merge 
them to form a six-letter word? 
For example: in the first clue 
HELP suggests aid and MALES, 
men; merged, they form the word 
MAIDEN. Now see whether you 
can solve the rest. 

Help in males. 

Rodent in a meal or fruit dish. 

Half a score in cooking vessel. 

Conflict in a fish. 

Everything in a marsh. 

Fuss in a cat cry. 



Here is one of the 12 Signs of 
(he Zodiac, which in astronomy is 
a belt of the sky containing (he 
apparent paths of the Sun, Moon, 
and chief planets. 

The letters have been jumbled, 
but you should be able to write 
them down in the squares to spell 
the name of this sign. 

Answers to puzzles are on page 12. 
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WOULD OF STAMPS 


NEW BOOKS FOR COLLECTORS 


^rillS week there are fewer new issues than usual to report, 
4 so I have an opportunity to mention some interesting new 
books for stamp collectors. 

One of the most popular 
subjects for thematic collections is 
“The Conquest of Space.” This 
is also the title of a new catalogue 
from France, Conquete de 
VEspace. published by Maison 
Lollini, of Nice (15s.). This lists 
all the hundreds of stamps which 
feature space research, 

A companion catalogue. 

Cosmos (18s. 6 d.), from the same 
publishers, deals with postmarks. 


by C. W. Hill 


JCJpace exploration is the theme of 
the new 50-centimes Swiss 
stamp pictured here. It is one of 


EXPOSITION 

nationaic 

SUISSE 1%4 ■< I 
LAUSANNE t 1 
30 IV-25 X 




• 50 


the stamps and postmarks con¬ 
nected with the ideal of co-opera¬ 
tion between the nations. 

_ Stamps in 

honour of the 
Council of 
Europe, the 
European 
Common 
Market, 
NATO, and 
UNESCO are 
fully dealt 
encyclopedia 
contains over 450 pages of post¬ 
marks. The example pictured 
here was used in Luxembourg 
when the 1956 Europa stamps 
were issued. 

The last illustration shows one of 
four new high-value stamps 
just issued in Greenland. The 



with, 


four which advertise the Swiss 
National Exhibition to be held in 
Lausanne next year. 

From Switzerland, too, comes 
the Europa Katalog, published by 
Zumstein and Co. (48s.). With 
1,650 pages, this lists all the 
stamps of Europe. 

Another beautiful book from 
Switzerland is the Europa 
Encyclopedia, by Jacques H. 
Rogers, published by the 
Philatelic Art Studio, Zurich (56s.). 
This illustrates and describes alt 



polar bear is a reminder that in 
spite of its name Greenland is a 
country of ice and snow. It forms 
part of the kingdom of Denmark, 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE 

Please request our wonderful Approvals 
and Monthly Free Gifts. Please enclose 
6d. postage and tell your parents. 

Adventures Ltd. 

(C.N.17> 

17 GUSSIFORD LANE, EXMOUTH. DEVON 


50 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To all applicants asking to see my 
Id., Jd. & Id. etc., Discount Approvals. 
Many moie FREE GIFTS thereafter. 
Enclose 6d. .for postage (U.K. only). 
Please tell your parents. 

E. F. CROFT (C.N«ZI), 

Piqdown Farm,Hever, nr. Edenbridge. 

- Kent . 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS & CHEMICALS 

List 4d. stamps. Book—‘The Young 
Chemist* 9/6 post free. 
MICROSCOPES from £4.16.4—List 4d. 
stamps. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS—Note on 
Transistors and Lists — 1/- stamps. 

M. E. SUPPLIES (N), 

8 GRANVILLE STREET, SHEFFIELD 2 



TO ALL 


Stamp Collectors who 
send for our Approvals. 
Send coupon now! Adult collectors 
especially catered for. Please state 
interests. Please enclose Sd. for 
postage and tell your parents. 


Name .... 
Address , 


AVON STAMPS (C6F) Nth. WALSH AM, NORFOLK 
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C N’s fiction story 


We're the Kopcheks. There's Mama, Brad, Sandor and 1 (I'm 
Sondra). We're European refugees who came to live at Chadhaven 
where, unhappily, we found we weren't wanted—especially by our 
neighbours, the Cranstones. To make matters worse, we started 
receiving anonymous letters . . . hateful letters, that I was sure could 
only have come from our next-door neighbours. 

Then things came to a head between Sheila Cranstone and me . .. 


6. Chaos at a 
Public Meeting 

W E were both playing netball 
and as we jumped for the 
ball, Sheila’s elbow sent me stag¬ 
gering. I can’t explain how angry 
this made me. As she landed, the 
ball safely grasped to take her 
throw at goal, I pushed her in the 
back and sent her sprawling. 

She fell, hitting her head against 
the post—and lay still on the 
ground. My anger disappeared in 
a flash, and I stared horror- 
stricken at what I had done. I 
was vaguely aware of Miss Fraser’s 
whistle blowing furiously behind 
me. 

After an eternity, it seemed, 
Sheila opened her eyes, and stared 
vaguely for a moment or two, 
until her dazed wits cleared. Then 
she saw my tear-stained face look¬ 
ing down at her. 

She smiled at me and said: 
“Sondra! I deserved that. I 
shouldn't have fouled you in the 
first place.” 

Sheila had to go to hospital. 
Miss Fraser and I went with her 
and as we waited I thought if 
anything was wrong, I would never 
forgive myself. 

Miss Fraser said: “Sondra, I 
want to talk to you. You’ve had 
a bitterly unhappy time—I know 
that. Some of us here want 
desperately for you to be happy. 
There are others who resent you 
being here. I know that, too, but 
you give me the impression that 
y ou resent everybody. You’ve got 
into a way of feeling sorry for 
yourself.” 

H OW well Miss Fraser had 
read me! As she spoke, it 
seemed that her words exactly 
mirrored the way I had been 
feeling. 


I nodded, for her words were 
burning into me. 

“I never wanted to push Sheila,” 
I said. “Far less hurt her. You 
see—deep down I wanted to be 
friends with her. And about the 
other—what you've been talking 
about—I know what you mean. 
I understand.” 

Miss Fraser smiled at me, and 
squeezed my arm. 

“Good, Sondra Kopchek. I’m 
glad. For you’ve got an awful lot 
about you that’s nice. And I’m 
one of those people who want to 
see you and your family happy.” 

Sheila came back after a while 
to say that all was well. 

Sometimes you can’t describe a 
feeling of happiness and relief that 
suddenly comes to you. This was 
one of those times. 

Sheila and I walked home 
together. We didn’t say much. 
We both knew how 1 felt about 
what I had done—and we both 
knew Sheila hadn’t deliberately 
fouled me. 

This was the turning point for 
me. And never again—though as 
yet we had not felt the full power 
of the resentment against us—did 
I let that feeling of being sorry 
for myself grow so big that it 
swamped and drowned everything 
else. 

Later, when I told Brad about 
it all, I was surprised at his 
immediate acceptance of Sheila as 
a friend. After all, he had been 
the one to make that pointedly 
rude move the Good Friday we 
had been on our picnic. I think, 
even then, that Brad had admired 
Sheila against his will and, like 
me, secretly longed to be friends. 
Like me, too, he had tried 
desperately not to admit this. 
'T’HE following morning we 
-*■ received the second letter. 
This time we took it in without 


suspicion, for the address on the 
envelope was typewritten - and 
addressed to "Mrs. S. Kopchek.” 

The letter itself merely said: 
“You are still in Chadhaven, 
then? Why don’t you take your 
family and get out while you can, 
before something happens’?” 

That was all. The postmark 
showed the letter had been posted 
in Chadhaven the evening before. 
The envelope and the paper were 
cheap—the sort that could be 
bought anywhere. 

“Take it, and the other one, to 
the police, Mama,” I said. 

“It seems I must,” Mama 
answered unhappily . . . 

When Mama got home that 
night, she told us she hadn’t 
reported the letters to ihe police 
after all. “I feel it would be 
better for us if we could weather 
this storm on our own. Without 
making a fuss. Oh, it’s difficult 
to explain—but we’re new here, 


-by- 

James Stagg 


and, well, I just feel we should try 
and fight our own battles. If it 
gets too big for-us, then , . 

The following day we received 
a third letter. Because of this 
Mama did go to the police—and 
because, when we went out of the 
house to go to school, we saw 
mud had been flung on the walls 
of the house. Mud from the 
marsh. And in this same mud, 
words had been scrawled over the 
brickwork—words which said, 
“Kopcheks—get out!” 

We stood looking at the filth, 
our hearts thudding. Her face 
pale, but squared and angry. Mama 
said: “Now they’re attacking our 
castle. They’re attacking the 
Kopcheks’ castle!” 

A FEW nights later Mama had 
that air of busy determina¬ 
tion about her that father had 


loved so much. It only came to 
her when something rather 
important was afoot—something 
about which she was not entirely 
at her ease. 

Then she told us. 

“Mr. Slater is a member of the 
Ratepayers’ Association,” she 
said, “and he had a letter telling 
him about a meeting at Chad Hall 
tonight, so he came to tell me. 
The two main things they are 
going to discuss are, why the 
Housing Committee of the Council 
let us have this house and why 
you two were given two of the 
four free places at Chadhaven 
School, preventing local children 
from having them.” She paused. 
“And Mr. Cranstone is to be 
Chairman of the meeting.” 

"Oh, Mama,” I said, “what can 
we do?” 

“I am going to the meeting and 
see what they have to say. And 
then 1 may have something to say, 
too ...” 

1 don’t suppose for one minute 
that we had any right to attend 


Sheila fell, hitting her head 
against the post 

the meeting—Brad and I—but we 
crept in, and tucked ourselves 
away, right at the back. 

T HEN Mr. Cranstone rose to 
his feet 

“Now,” he said, “we come to 
the first of two main items on the 
agenda—the property known as 
‘Light View’. 

“On various occasions public 
bodies in the town applied to the 
Council either to rent or purchase 
the property but all applications 
were turned down, including the 
request by the Junior Sailing Club. 
- “Then, before we know where 
we are, the property is sold to a 
foreign family . . 

Mr. Cranstone spoke at length. 
Then other people in the hall 
stood up and had their say. But 
it seemed that Sheila’s father had 
said it all, for none of them put 
anything new before the meeting, 
and no-one spoke in favour of us 
being allowed to keep possession 
of “Light View”. 

Mr. Cranstone stood up again. 
“The other question,” he said, 
“is the allocation of two free 
scholarships. Because the head¬ 
master sees fit, two foreign 
children get the places, and the 
local children can’t have the 
benefit of the education they 
deserve.” That, too, was a long 
speech. 

Next, Miss Slant rose to her 
feet, her portly figure square and 
aggressive. 

“Mr. Chairman,” she said, “1 
have direct knowledge of this 
business, and with your permission 
I . . .” 

From the tone of her voice it 
appeared to me that Miss Slant 
had risen to her feet on the spur 
of the moment, because she could 
no longer contain herself. Her 
feelings—vented apparently only 
on me so far—had to find wider 
expression, it seemed. 

These thoughts drummed 
through my mind so strongly that 
I was aware only of the sound of 
her voice, not the words she spoke. 

And then suddenly from the 
back of the hall near the entrance, 
her voice was drowned by the 


shouts of about a dozen voices 
chanting: 

K-O-P-C-H-E-K! KOPCHEK! 
Hooray! 

The words, repeated over and 
over again, produced immediately 
an almost audible swivel of heads, 
followed by a numbed, shocked, 
silence from the audience. 

L ED by Sheila Cranstone, some 
eight or nine girls of my 
form—Sally Crewe and Mary 
Stott included—were standing in 
a group throwing their voices 
defiantly at the heavy, open- 
mouthed figure standing in the 
body of the hall. And they were 
doing it, I knew, for nr! 

I looked at Brad’s delighted grin 
as I grabbed his hand and, pulling 
him with me, ran to join the 
chanters. I put myself next to 
Sheila and lifted my voice with 
the others. 

After that I was only vaguely 
aware of what happened. Mr. 
Cranstone, his face pale with what 
I suspect was a mixture of humilia¬ 
tion and anger, jumped to his feet. 
“How dare you!” he shouted. 
The chant changed to boos - 
boos led by his own daughter. 

Suddenly Dr. Haisman’s voice, 
firm and loud, rang through the 
hall. 

“It’s not surprising that a 
meeting such as this should have 
brought such a violent response.” 

His voice and personality froze 
the people who had been moving 
towards us. 

“You girls have had your say 
—ill-chosen though the words may 
have been. Now leave the hall 
at once. Now!” 

There was no threat in his voice. 
No enmity either. Just a firmness 
that overrode everything else. We 
broke ranks slowly and left the 
hall. 

When we got outside, the flood¬ 
gates of my gratitude and emotion 
burst open. I wept and tried to 
embrace all the girls in wide-flung 
arms. 

Then we split up and went 

home. 

I T was an hour-and-a-half later 
when we beard the crunch of 
car tyres on the gravel. It was 
Mama and Dr. Haisman. He had 
given her a lift home from the 
meeting. 

Brad and I were a little uneasy 
about the arrival of Dr. Haisman, 
although we were prepared to 
defend our actions and those of 
the girls until the bitter end. 

So their good humour—almost 
high spirits—surprised us. What 
surprised us even more was the 
fact that neither of them mentioned 
our presence, nor that of the girls, 
at the meeting. 

I was longing to know the 
reason for their good humour, but 
didn’t dare to ask. 

“Well,” said Dr. Haisman, 
finally, “our friend Cranstone’s 
meeting hasn’t done his cause 
much good. What with your 
friend Slater and one or two 
others,, one might almost be 
inclined to think the Chairman of 
the Ratepayers’ Association suf¬ 
fered a severe defeat.” 

Mama smiled happily. “I could 
feel the atmosphere of the place 
changing as you spoke,” she said. 
“It was wonderful. But the 
situation with Miss Slant is going 
to be difficult for you,” she added. 
“True, but the most important 
Continued on page 12 
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TRAINING 
UNDER THE 
BOATHOUSE 





ASLEEP ON THE 
DEEP 

JTive British liners (including the 
Oriana and the Empress of 
England) and a Japanese vessel 
will serve as floating hotels for 
visitors to the Tokyo Olympic 
Games next year. 

The ships will be. moored, at 
Yokohama, which is less than 
half-an-hour's train journey from 
Tokyo. 

ALL-ROUND ALFIE 


cJ.lfe'StOn'tS 


E manuel school at 

Wandsworth, London, has 
something novel for its rowing 
crews—a reinforced concrete 
training tank. 

The tank includes a concrete 
“boat” which is designed exactly 
like an eight-oar racing craft, and 
which is set between two water¬ 
ways, each 50 feet long and ten 
feet-wide. - There . is-thus ample 
width of water for the oars, 
enabling the crew to row just as 
if on the river. As the oars move, 
the water is thrust through curved 
channels and down to the far end 
of the tank. 

This fine “training course ” was 
built beneath the Emanuel 
School boathouse, on the River 
Thames near Bames Bridge, by 
the Modular Concrete Company 
Limited. 


RYDER CUP TIME 

^he battle for the Ryder Cup, 
the trophy for golf profes¬ 
sionals representing Great Britain 
and the United States, takes place 
this weekend. It will be held in 
Atlanta, capi¬ 
tal of the State 
of Georgia. 

Great 
Britain will be 
led by a non¬ 
playing ' cap¬ 
tain. John 
Fallon, a 
Scotsman who 
played in the 
Ryder Cup 
competition in 
1955. But. the 
great Dai 
Rees, who has 
played in 
nine such 
contests, has 
been left out, 

COMMONWEALTH GOLF 

T he Commonwealth Golf Tour¬ 
nament is being played at the 
Royal Sydney Club, Australia, on 
15th to 19th October. 

In this competition for amateu 
golfers, Britain's team consists o 
four Scots and three Englishmen 
In the team are the curren 
reigning amateur champions. M 
Bonallack (England) and R. Shad 
(Scotland). 



Next week my last article in 
his series will be appearing in 
CN. So, before l leave you, I 
could like to say a few words 
about two river fish—the fighting 
chub, and its gentler companion, 
he dace. 

These fish appear similar unless 
you look closely at the fins on 
heir backs (see illustration). Chub 
lave a rounded dorsal fin, while 
he dace has one with an indented 
or concave edge. 


Specially written for CN 
by Harvey Torbett 


There are other differences, too. 
Dace usually have sparkling and 
silvery bodies ail their life, while 
chub become bronze-tinted as they 
-row old. Chub normally weigh 
aetween three and four pounds 
'although the British rod-caught 
record stands at 10| lb.), Dace 
are much lighter, a fish above a 
pound being extremely rare. 

Both species feed on, or near, 
the surface and float tackle will 
often take them. Dace require 
a No. 12 or 14 hook, but for 
chub the bigger 8 or 10 will be 
needed. 

The chub is by far the better 
Sghter of. the, two, and can also 
be taken by laying on or ledger¬ 
ing. Excellent baits are bread 



flake, paste, cheese, or cheese 
paste. Use a walnut-sized piece 
and present it on the bottom. 
Often a lobworm or a bunch of 
maggots will be the order of the 
day. If the flow is sluggish, how¬ 
ever, there is nothing to beat 
ledger tackle with no weight other 
than your bait on a No. 4 or 6 
hook. 

If you are going to catch the 
chub, which is as sensitive as it is 
strong, you must go about it the 
right way. Try to locate chub 
holes, as they are called, by keep¬ 
ing an eye open and talking to 
other anglers. When you know 
the spots, get up extra early and 
approach the water with the 
stealth of a cat, for if the chub 
sees or even hears you, he’ll be 
gone before you know it. 

When you’ve made up your 
tackle, cast into position. If you 
don’t get a thump on your rod in 
five or six minutes, try casting 
nearer the hole. Spend half-an- 
hour trying fresh - spots, and 
then move along the bank to a 
new chub hole and repeat the 
process. 

If you do hook a fish, land him 
as quietly as possible and you may 
take another from the same hole. 

NEXT WEEK: A Last Word. 
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A CASTLE FOR 
THE KOPCHEKS 

Continued ■from page 11 

thing is that the ratepayers refused 
to press the Council to take any 
action on either count. All 
Cranstone can do now is to act in 
his private capacity—which with¬ 
out an organisation to back him up 
takes all the sting out of the tail.” 

Now it was plain why Mama 
was happy and why Dr. Haisman 
was in such good spirits. 

“About Frank Cranstone," he 
said. “I’ve known him for a long 
time, and I know he isn’t—deep 
down—the harsh, narrow man he 
appears to be. You probably 
know from Sheila of the death of 
his wife?” 

Mama nodded. 

“There are people in Chadhaven 
who owe a lot to Frank Cran¬ 
stone,” Dr. Haisman said, “people 
down on their luck who have been 
helped by him. But you would 
never hear him talk about it. You 
see? You don’t have to scratch 
the surface very deeply before you 
find that he’s a kind man.” 

“All I can say,” said Brad, “is 
that he hides it very well." 

When finally Dr. Haisman left, 
he called Brad and me to him. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Crossword Puzzle (P. 2j : ACROSS: 
1 Adam. 3 Napoleon. 9 Justice. 
10 Bleat. II Needed. 12 Retail. 
14 Tender. 16 Filter. 18 Artist. 
19 Relief. 22 Cobra. 24 Mocking. 
25 Treasure. 26 Ogle. DOWN: 
1 Adjunct. 2 Aisle. 4 Apex. 5 Orb. 
6 Elegant. 7 Natal. 8 Likeness. 
13 Eminence. 15Notabte. 17 Refugee. 
18 Ascot. 20 Icing. 21 Emir. 23 Ass. 
(P. 10) : Can You Guess What They 
Are ? They are “ Wait ” and 
“ Cross Now ” figures being used 
for pedestrian crossings. What 
Would You Do ?: Wear it —a military 
cap. Play it—an Australian musical 
instrument. Wear it —a head-covering 
worn by nuns. Eat it—a stew. 
Wear it—a cap worn by Roman 
Catholic clergy. Eat it —a West 
Indian fruit. Odd Place : Hobart, 
Tasmania—the others are towns in 
New Zealand. Add Three Letters: 
M-aid-en; Pi-rat-e; po-ten-t;co-war-d; 
Town from Abbreviations : F- all - en ; 
Church of EnglanD me-ado-w. 
I Owe YoU 

Non commissioned OfliceR Signofthe 
Medical Officer of HealtH Zodiac : 
Elizabeth ReginA Cancer, 
United KingdoM the Crab. 
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NEWFO0TY’ 



H E looked at us gravely for a 
few moments, then he said: 
“You know—Sheila Cranstone is 
going to need an awful lot of 
friendship in the days to come.” 

To be continued 
© James Stags. 1963 


TA&t&SoCCeTZ 

Stanley Matthews “ " 

plays NEWFOOTY! 

Start a ’league 1 with 
friends and be a team 
manager! Miniature 
players, goals, etc. 

NtlCES: 

12/6; 21/-; 23/11; 49/6. 

CRESTUN Ltd., Long- 
moor Lane, Liverpool 9 


hmcmtwf 

with PRINCESS PONY BOOK No. 2 

This splendid 1964 Annual will delight every girl 
who loves ponies and stories. 

You’ll love the magnificent Photo Section with 
its glossy photographs of famous riders like 
Pat Smythe and Angel Peralta, 
the famous Schumann circus 
horses and Prince Charles and 
Princess Anne out riding. 

There are two thrilling Picture 
Stories; Rudyard Kipling’s 
great pony story “ The 
Maltese Cat " ; besides 2 
Quizzes for you to see how 
much you know about 
Ponies. 

And, this wonderful Pony Book with the gay, green 
cover costs only 10/6d. ! (Price applies to U.K.'only.) 


dfrincess PONY BOOK 


Get it from your newsagent today l 
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Proprietors, Fiectwav Publications Ltd., Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C.4. Editorial Offices, Flcotway House, Farringdon Street, London, EC.4- Sub¬ 
scription Bates : Inland, £1 19s. 6d. for 12 months, 19s. 9d. for six months. Abroad, 
£1 its. 6d. for 12 months, 18s. 9d. for six months. Sole Agents : Australasia. Messrs. 
Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd.; Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Messrs. Kingstons, Ltd. 12th October, 1963. 















































